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DUCATION of migrant children is mot an emergency, 
E the House of Representatives decided, and voted not 
to appropriate the sum of $181,000 to the U.S. Office of 
Education for a modest start, in cooperation with the states, 
on this difficult problem. 


The House Report on the action stated: ‘“The request for 
$181,000 to make a special study of the educational needs 
of the children of migrant workers is also disallowed. 
While the need to better educational opportunities of this 
group of children is obvious, and has been for many years, 
the Committee does not think there is an emergency need 
to set up anew program at this time.” 


Following this action by the House, efforts have been 
made by the National Child Labor Committee, and others 
who support the appropriation, to have the item restored 
in the Senate where the appropriation bill for the U.S. 
Office of Education is before a Sub-Committee of which 
Senator Chavez is Chairman. 


Dr. Earl McGrath, Commissioner of Education, in his 
testimony before Congressional Committees regarding the 
plans of the Office of Education for using the $181,000, 
outlined some of the measures the study project was de- 
signed to develop: 





1. The development of cooperative working agreements with 
states and private organizations and institutions ; 


2. A comprehensive census of migrant children and where 
they travel to, their conditions, health services, and so on; 


3. A program, in cooperation with the States, of tests and 
tecords which could be sent with each child as he moves so that 
tach succeeding school system would know the educational status 
of the child at the particular moment. 


4, Specialized training for teachers of migrant children; 

5. Teachers who, like the records, can go with the child; 

6. Publicity campaigns with regard to the education of 
migrant children in communities in order that, in psychological 


terms, the children will be accepted as members of the com- 
Munity and not rejected as they are at present. 


An investment of $181,000 to bring returns like these 
would be an exceptionally good investment. But migratory 
children don’t rate very high as an investment compared 
with migratory birds. More than 614 million dollars will 
beexpended this year to protect migratory birds. About half 
of this amount comes from the sale of Federal migratory 
Waterfowl hunting stamps. Eighty-five percent is used for 
aprition and administration of migratory bird refuges 

protection and increase of migratory waterfowl. The 


WILL THE SENATE VOTE $181,000 FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN? 


remainder is used for enforcement of the hunting stamp 
requirement and the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. The other 
half of the 614 million comes from the regular appropria- 
tions of the Fish and Wild Life Service of the Department 
of the Interior. These funds are used for construction and 
maintenance of bird refuge facilities and for research 
studies of migratory waterfowl and management methods 
in conservation. 

We like to have the wild life preserved but it is hard to 
imagine that the American people would be unwilling to 
spend for the benefit of migrant children a tiny fraction of 
what is spent for the benefit of wild birds if Congress would 
permit them to do so. 





Luncheon Meeting of 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
in cooperation with 
ILLINOIS CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
at the 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Chicago, Illinois 


Date: Tuesday, May 27, 1952, 1:15 p.m. 
Place: Congress Hotel, Pine Room 


Presiding: EDUARD C. LINDEMAN, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
National Child Labor Committee 


Greetings: MRS. EDWIN J. KUH, JR., Chairman, Illinois Child 


Labor Committee 


Topic: SPECIAL SERVICES FOR THE POTENTIAL AND ACTUAL 
SCHOOL DROP-OUT 


Speaker: WARREN K,. LAYTON, Divisional Director, Department 
of Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public Schools, and 
Member, Board of Trustees, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee 


Film Showings: HIGH SCHOOL: YOUR CHALLENGE 


PROBLEMS OF PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 


Part |—The Drop-Out 
Part Il—The Stay-In 


The National Child Labor Committee is also a joint sponsor of a 
luncheon meeting on Migratory Labor in Agriculture on Thursday, 
May 29, Century Room, LaSalle Hotel. 
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IS HIGH SCHOOL WORTHWHILE? 


PANEL of high school seniors and graduates recently 

discussed this topic on two radio broadcasts sponsored 

by the National Child Labor Committee. One was a local 

New York City broadcast on WMCA and the other a na- 
tional broadcast outside of New York on NBC. 


These frank and spontaneous discussions—and disagree- 
ments—on courses, teaching, guidance and work experience 
have been recorded and are available for use in school, 
youth agency or other group meetings. They are proving 
very effective in stimulating discussions of high school pro- 
grams and services by young people as well as adults. 


A Sample Excerpt 


Moderator—Do you think all high school students should 
have work experience? 


High School Senior—Yes. Work along with school, as in the 
cooperative course which I take, where you go to school one 
week and work in a job the next, is very important because it 
gives you a feeling of independence, helps to train you voca- 
tionally and introduces you to the adult world of work. 


High School Drop-Out (Veteran)—No. I lost interest in 
school when I started to work part time at 14 and dropped out 
of school at 16. Children who work after school don’t feel like 
studying. Parents and schools should discourage part-time work 
if it is not financially necessary. Education should come first as 
I found out after four years in the Army. 

Miss Jean Maxwell, Field Secretary, National Federation 
of Settlements, was Moderator of the WMCA broadcast 
with three panel members (20 min.). Dean Ernest O. 
Melby, School of Education, New York University, was 
Moderator of the NBC broadcast with four panel members 
(30 min.). 

Both recordings are available from the National Child 
Labor Committee on regular phonograph records (either 
78 or 33Y3; RPM) at no cost except for return postage. 
Either recording is recommended for program use, but not 
both at the same meeting, as three of the panel members 
participated in the two broadcasts and the general content 
is similar. 


WORK INJURIES MOUNT 


N upward trend in work injuries for the second con- 

secutive year (1950 and 1951) has accompanied 

increased employment and more hours of exposure to 
industrial hazards. 


One of the states recently reporting this trend is Con- 


necticut. The increase in 1951 over 1950 was 15.5% 
according to the Monthly Bulletin of the Connecticut Labor 
Department for March 1952. The total number of injuries 
in 1951 was 18,406 including 292 minors. Among the 75 
fatal injury cases were three minors. Under the Connecticut 
child labor law, no child ‘under‘16 may be employed exce pf 
in agriculture and domestic service for which the age limit 
is 14 and except in stceet trades or newsboy work which is 
completely unregulated. Information supplied by the Con- 
necticut Bureau of Labor-Statistics:on the three minors who 
were killed illustrate? thafthete areoccupational hazards in 
two types of employment generally exempted in child labor 
laws—agriculture and newsboy work—on the ground that 
they are “wholesome” and “non-hazardous.” 


One of the boys killed was a 14 year old newsboy who 
was hit by a truck while on way to pick up his papers for 
delivery. He died as result of a fractured skull, multiple 
bruises of the body, broken legs and other injuries. 

Another boy killed was a 15 year old laborer employed 
on a poultry farm. He fell into a feed conveyor and was 
caught between the buckets of the conveyor and one of the 
floors through which the conveyor passed resulting in 
asphyxiation. 

The Connecticut Department of Labor has no jurisdic- 
tion over employment of minors on farms since the provi- 
sions of the law specifically relating to agriculture are ad- 
ministered by the Commissioner of Agriculture. 


The third fatality was a 17 year old boy legally em- 
ployed at a photo engraving company who died as a result 
of inhalation of benzol fumes. An autopsy had to be per- 
formed to confirm the cause of the accident. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports on the national 
upward trend in work injuries in the Monthly Labor Review 
for March 1952. Preliminary figures for 1951 indicate that 
the number of disabling injuries in 1951 (2.1 million) was 
9% higher than in 1950. The rise in work injuries has 
been greater than the rise in employment, indicating an 
increased rate as well as volume of injuries. 


In manufacturing—always at the top of the list in in- 
dustrial injuries and particularly affected by defense pro- 
duction demands for more workers and longer hours—there 
was a 20% increase in the volume of injuries and higher 
injury rates in 1951 as compared with 1950. Wholesale 
and retail trades came next with a 14% increase over 1950 
(including injuries to self-employed persons), due to it- 
creased employment and higher injury rates. 

In agriculture, statistics indicated a declining ratio of 
accidental farm deaths despite the increased mechanization 
of farm operations. However, work injuries in general in 
agriculture did not decrease as much as did employment. 
The volume of injuries in 1951 was about 3% below the 
level of 1950. 


Approximately 16,000 of the 1951 work injuries t¢ 
sulted in death and 91,000 resulted in some form of pet: 
manent disability, including 1,600 persons incapacitated 
completely for any gainful employment the rest of thett 
lives. 

National statistics on work injuries do not give break 
downs by age since they are based mainly on state statistic 
and only a few states keep records of industrial injuries by 
age. All that is known is that when employment goes up, 
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accidents go up and that this is even more true for young 
workers. Because they are inexperienced and careless, they 
need more protection and supervision than adult workers 
but they are less likely to get it when production and man- 
power demands are stepped up. 


NEW HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS ORDER 


FFECTIVE May 8, 1952, the employment of young 
E people under 18 in specified occupations in or about 
slaughtering and meat-packing establishments and render- 
ing plants will be prohibited. This action was taken under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to issue hazardous occupations orders setting 
aminimum age of 18 years for employment in occupations 
found by him to be particularly hazardous or detrimental. 
For employment in general, the Act sets a minimum age 
of 16. 


Under the new order — Hazardous Occupations Order 
No. 10—a majority of jobs in meat-packing and slaughter- 
ing establishments will remain open to young people 16 
and 17 years of age, but most jobs in rendering plants will 
not. Among the prohibited occupations are jobs on the 
killing floor, jobs involving the recovery of lard and oils, 
jobs involving tankage or inedible rendering of dead ani- 
mals, jobs involving the operation or feeding of certain 
power-driven meat-processing machines, boning occupa- 
tions, and jobs involving the pushing, dropping, handlift- 
ing, or handcarrying of various carcasses or carcass parts. 

The new order does not apply to any department of an 
establishment that slaughters or processes poultry, rabbits 
or small game, provided the department is separated from 
the killing floor. Nor does it apply to retail or service estab- 
lishments that do no slaughtering. 


Mr. Sol Markoff, of the National Child Labor Committee 
staff, served as an adviser in the preparation of the report 
of the investigation on which the order was based. 


BERTHA McCALL ACTIVE IN COLORADO 
MIGRANT PROGRAM 


S A RESULT of an urgent plea from the Colorado 
A Citizens Migrant Labor Council for the help of a 
qualified person to work with them in the reorganization 
and strengthening of the Council, the name of Miss Bertha 
McCall, formerly Executive Secretary of the National 
Travelers Aid Association, has been added to the list of 
Colorado citizens actively interested in bettering the con- 
ditions of Colorado’s migrant workers. Miss McCall has 
been living in Denver since her retirement and has agreed 
to serve the Migrant Labor Council in a volunteer capacity 
as Acting Secretary. She will guide the 12 member interim 
committee appointed by the President of the Council to 
Ptesent a plan of reorganization which will incorporate 
additional groups. Miss McCall will serve as a liaison per- 
son between the various groups working on migrant labor 
ptoblems during the period of reorganization. A major 
task will be that of working toward the creation of a per- 
manent official Migrant Labor Commission, with public 
members, which has been recommended by the Governor’s 
Survey Committee on Migrant Labor, the State Conference 
of Social Welfare and by the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee in its study, Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado, made 
at the request of the former Governor. 

Miss McCall’s knowledge of the people on the move, 
gained in her 15 years as Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association, and her experience and 
skill in working with agency and citizen groups, make her 
particularly well qualified to work with the various citizen, 
grower, canning, processor and welfare groups concerned 
with the migrant labor problem. 


THE PLIGHT OF FARM FAMILIES 
AND WORKERS 


HE National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor 

held its Second Annual Conference in Washington, 
D.C., April 22-23. The featured topics on the program 
were The Family Farm, Farm Labor and Land Reform, 
focused on the following facts: 


2,000,000 farm families in America are today living on 
total incomes far below minimum American standards of 


adequacy and decency. 


1,000,000 migrants and their families ‘‘follow the 
crops’’ with no job security, wretched living conditions and 
pitifully low incomes. 


A billion, more or less, of the world’s population live 
by farming, but go to bed hungry at night because of under- 
developed resources, inefficient production techniques, and 
exploitive land tenure systems. 


“All of these are ‘children of misfortune,’ ’’ the Council 
said, in outlining the program. “Their plight is neither 
necessary nor justifiable. The world knows enough to in- 
crease their productivity, their income and their levels of 
living. This problem is, like the problem of world peace, 
in the minds and the wills of men.” 


Among the speakers who discussed the featured topics 
were Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, Ralph Hollenberg and 
Dr. Carl C. Taylor of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
J. T. Sanders of the National Grange, James Patton of the 
National Farmers Union, H. L. Mitchell of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union, Paul Sifton of the United 
Auto Workers, Miss Florence Reynolds of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, and Cleon 
Swayzee of the State Department. Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey was the speaker at the final luncheon session on 
“A Farm Program for a Free Society.” 

Members of the NCALL and others who presided at 
sessions or chaired discussion meetings included Miss Eliza- 
beth Herring, Chairman of NCALL, Dr. Gabriel Davidson, 
Rev. George C. Higgins, Mr. Philip Schiff, Rev. W. J. 
Gibbons, S.J., Mrs. Monica Owen, Mrs. Gertrude Folks 
Zimand, Miss Elizabeth Magee, and Rev. Thomas B. 
Keehn. 

Membership in NCALL is open to any individual inter- 
ested in its objectives and activities to “improve the living 
and working conditions of the low income farm and rural 
population of the United States.’”” Those who would like 
to become members and receive the proceedings of the 
Conference, as well as its regular bulletins and other mate- 
rial, should communicate with Rev. Shirley E. Greene, 
Executive Secretary, National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor, 1751 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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NEWSBOY BILL VETOED 


OVERNOR Dewey is to be congratulated on his veto 

of the newsboy bill, rushed through the New York 

State Legislature in the closing hours, which included a pro- 

vision to give newspaper carriers legal status as independent 

contractors. The bill was supported by the New York State 
Publishers Association. 

The Governor, in a memorandum on his veto, said that 
the independent contractor provision had provoked “‘con- 
siderable” opposition and that one of its effects would be 
to eliminate possibility of workmen’s compensation protec- 
tion. 

The National Child Labor Committee was among those 
opposing the bill on the ground that newspapers should 
not be provided with a legal escape from responsibility for 
their newsboys who, as they say so often, are the “life 
blood” in their circulation. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


KENTUCKY YOUTH PROBLEMS. A Report to the Governor and 
the General Assembly. Legislative Research Commission, 
Frankfort, Ky. Pub. No. 33, January 1952. 

An unusually clear and well-organized analysis of laws, 
practices and problems, in three major areas of child wel- 
fare—juvenile delinquency, adoption and child labor. The 
section on child labor reviews the provisions of the modern 
child labor law, enacted in Kentucky in 1948, the adminis- 
trative procedure for implementing it including issuance of 
employment certificates and enforcement, and the problems 
encountered in making it effective. Chief among these, as 
cited in the Report, are lack of adequate funds and inspec- 
tion staff for enforcement, lack of adequate enforcement 
of the related school attendance law and complications in 
employment certificate procedures. Some 36,000 children 
between 7 and 16 years of age were not enrolled in any 
school as of April 1, 1950, according to the State Depart- 
ment of Education and ‘‘beyond a doubt many of them were 
legally required to be in school,” says the Report. 

“In the final analysis,” the Report says, ‘reducing the 
number of children who leave school too early — and in- 
creasing the number who stay because they like school— 
call for much more than compulsory attendance and child 
labor laws. The basic need is for conditions under which 
no child is deprived of schooling because his family can’t 
afford it, and for schools, teachers, and educational pro- 
grams which will make schooling interesting and worth- 
while for all pupils.” 


AFTER TEEN-AGERS QuIT SCHOOL. U. S. Department of Labor 
Bulletin No. 150. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
25 cents. 

By describing programs in seven cities (Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, Philadelphia, Richmond, Roanoke, St. Louis, Youngs- 
town) designed to help teen-agers bridge the gap between 
school and work and to achieve useful and satisfying work 
lives, this pamphlet suggests ways in which other communi- 
ties can help young people at this crucial point. The pro- 
grams described are varied in content and emphasis and in 
degree of school-community-agency cooperation but they 
provide useful illustrations of methods and results. The 
problems of the drop-outs are given particular emphasis in 
the pamphlet which states: 
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The interests, frustrations, needs, and problems of these 
young people need to be brought into focus so that the boys and 
girls are seen as persons rather than problems—persons who need 
sympathetic and skillful help to understand themselves, to find 
suitable jobs, and to cultivate good work habits, adaptability to 
others, and respect for themselves. Such help will not only add 
to their growth and development and ability to contribute con- 
structively to the community—but their stability as workers will 
increase the over-all production of the Nation. 


“How Can WE HELP GeT BETTER SCHOOLS?” National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 56pp. Single copies free. 

Citizens who want to know how to organize a committee 

to improve their schools, and what such a committee can do, 

will find clearly outlined suggestions in this pamphlet. 

Based on the experience of state and local citizens’ com- 

mittees which have been actively at work getting better 

schools (over 1,000 of such committees are in contact with 
the National Citizens Commission), this is a practical and 


concrete “how to do it’’ handbook. | 


VITALIZING SECONDARY EDUCATION. Report of the First Com. 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1951, No. 
3. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
106pp. 30 cents. 


Seventy-five percent of all youths in the age group 14-17 
were attending high school in 1950 as compared with 





7 percent in 1890. This is the crux of the secondary school 
problem and the reason why so many commissions and 
associations of educators have made studies and recommen- 
dations over the years on how to adapt high school educa- 
tion to the needs of this rapidly expanding and increasingly 
varied student body, produced by the fast moving changes 
in our social and economic life. This publication reviews 
the major studies, reports and developments which led to 
the establishment of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth by the U.S. Office of Education in 
1947 and records the progress made since then, through 
federal, state, and local cooperative efforts in developing 
school programs “‘based on the needs, interests and abilities 
of individual pupils and the problems of adjustment in- 
volved in the areas of citizenship, family living and work.’ 


“GRADUATES AND Drop-OuTs IN VirGINIA.” Leonard M. 
Miller, School Life. U.S. Office of Education, Federd 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. March 1952. 
15 cents. 

This article reviews findings of a statewide follow-up 

study conducted in Virginia in 1948-49 of those students 

who were graduated or who dropped out of high school in 

Virginia during 1939-40. The study was significantly dif- 

ferent from other studies of former students because tt 

(1) was statewide, (2) included both graduates and drop- 

outs, (3) covered a 10 year period after high school. The 

purpose of the study was to obtain information for evalu 
ating and improving the high schools. The findings pto 
vide useful comparative data on post-high-school training, 
employment and earnings of graduates and drop-outs, and 

on their evaluations of high school programs. More j 

information, more work experience and better understand: 

ing of how to secure and hold a job were cited by more than 
half of the graduates and drop-outs as important factots 
which have not been adequately provided in the schools. 





